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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Clover Experiment. 





E. E. HASTY. 





The Kindly notice of tmnyself in No. 7 
of the BEE JOURNAL moves me to give 
its readers an account of whit Iam 
trying todo. Itis evident to allon a 
slight examination that the red clover 
secretes a large percentage of the honey 
yielded by the entire flora of the North- 
ern States. ‘It is also evident that the 
most of it goes to waste, because it lies 

rovokingly just a little further down 

han the honey bee can possibly reach. 
Bees work at red clover somewhat as 
boys work at barrels of molasses, getting 
alittle taste while shut out from the 
grand supply within. In the direction 
of getting this immense store of choice 
honey three different lines of effort are 
being prosecuted. The first, which will 
be immediate in its results if success- 
ful, is that of Messrs. Jones & Benton, 
of taming and importing the Apis dor- 
sata. For this expensive attempt we 
owe them atribute of pane, whether 
they succeed or fail. It seems, how- 
ever, most likely that this effort will re- 
sult practically in failure. The dorsata 
is likely to refuse to liveinahive. That 
poe! being surmounted, it is still 
more likely to perish, even in a hive, 
during a northern winter. Evenif suc- 
cessfully wintered, it is still liable to 
have demerits that will keep it from be- 
ing of any practical use to us. 

Another line of effortis that of devel- 
oping and crossing our present races 
of bees with intent to produce a bee 
with a longer ligula. he right man 
and a sufficient number of years being 
gm, something could undoubtedly be 

one in this line. Our bees already 
reach the bottom of some diminutive 
clover tubes in the fall of the year ; and 
every improvement would enlarge the 


}it by having a short-tubed flower that 


surface of clover tubes, in which they 
cannot reach the bottom, and every 
improvement would enable them to get 
more. But to get all the honey in the 
eet red clover the length of a bee's 
igula would have to be nearly doubled 
—a practical impossibility, most likely. 
We may —— that nature has 
already developed this organ prett 
nearly up. to the limit its structure ad- 
mits of. 

One other line of effort remains. The 
corollas of flowers are among those ob- 
jects in nature that are most easily mod- 
ified by human agency. It is probable | 
that we can produce a clover which | 
shall retain the good qualities of the | 
well known farm clover, and differ from | 








in their tube length. In June the av- 
erage is about 42-100 of aninch, and the 
extreme range about from 39 to 50. Late 
blooms are somewhat shorter. A vig- 
orous plant, with no bad points about 
it, having flower tubes considerably 
shorter than the average, must be ob- 
tained and seeds gathered from it. The 
initial difficult be sur:nounted is 
this : Nearly all the seedlings from this 
chosen plant will fail to have short 
tubes like the present; they will have 
tubes of average or more than average 
length. Just a few out of many seed- 
lings will more or less resemble the 
nama in the desired respect. One of 
hese must be chosen toraise seed from, 
and the process must be repeated man 
times until the tendency to long-tube 
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Liriodendron tulipifera —often called Poplar, in the South. 





the bees can reach the bottom of. I do 
not know whether I was the first to 
suggest this plan or not. My first 
— article on the subject was pub- 
lished in the August number of Glean- 
ings for 1879. I had, the previous June, 
spent considerable time in selecting 
clovers in the fields, and had trans- 
planted to the garden most of the ten 
samples that form the basis of my ae 
ent kinds. It matters but little, how- 
ever, who was the first to move in the 
matter; the idea has now spread 


continents, and there is a fair prospect 
an some substantial results will fol- 
ow. 


As to the mode of operating, the first 





number that could be fathomed. Bees 


also lick some honey from the inner 





thing is to obtain a plant, or plants, to 
start from. Clovers vary considerably 


abroad among the bee-keepers in both | b 


flowers is bred out. -From the most 
tractable sample I now have, most of 
the seedlings produced tubes percepti- 
bly shorter than the average last sum- 
mer. Thisis as far ahead as I have got 
et in the long but interesting task. 

he plant of this sample chosen for the 
an ng | of the next generation had a 
ube length of about 36—not quite so 
short as the original plant, to be sure, 
but some hundredths should be allowed 
for the differenceof circumstances. The 
original was half choked and starved 
y w and a poor soil, while this is 
very luxuriant. While breeding out 
the tendency to long tubes, from time 
to time little positive gain can be hoped 
for among the choicest seedlings. These 


reached. If we can perfect a clover 
that will have all its tubes as short as 
32 we can no doubt improve the honey 
bee up to that point. I once held a 
clover head in my hand, the tubes of 
which I had filled with syrup, and a 
bee directly under my oe emptied one 
to the depth of 32-100. I have four dif- 
ferent samples of clover that have 
yielded some heads with tubes as short 
or shorter than 82. If, however, we 
can perfect a clover having a tube- 
length or not over 24, then all our bees, 
ood, bad and indifferent, can take 


heir fill. 

I think that every apiarist, tee remy 
of any taste or talent in that direction, 
should give a little time and thought to 
something in the way of improvement 
for the common cause—some honey 
plant, or some improvement of the bee, 
or some new importation, or some im- 
provement of —— used in the apiary, 
or some new method of apiary work. 
No one can cultivate all the wide fields, 
but each can cultivate some little nook 
or corner. Inside the apiary I choose 
the native brown bee for my corner. I 
really don’t think he has had a fair 
chance as yet, and so I incline to let 
others attend to the imported races. It 
surely cannot do any harm to the cause 
to try the effect of a little good breed- 
ing on all the races of bees that come 
to hand. 

Richards, O. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Stingless Bees—Meliponas, Etc. 





DR. WM. R. HOWARD. 





The Meliponas, according to Mr. F. 
Smith, in a paper on Brazilian honey 
bees, read before the Entomological 
Society of London, March, 1863, “are 
insects having wings shorter than the 
abdomen, the latter being convex and 
oblong; their mandibles never being 
denate ; while the TJrigonas have the 
wings more ample, and longer than the 
abdomen, which is short and somewhat 
triangular, while the mandibles are 
serrated, denticulate, or sometimes ed- 
entate. The Meliponasare restricted to 
the new world, while Tri extends 
into Africa, India and Australasia.” 


.|** Gardner,in his travels, gives a list 


of such species (of Melipona) as he met 
in the provinces of Piauhy and Goyaz, 
where he found them numerous; in 
every house he says, ‘you find the — 
of .these bees ;’ many species, he te 

us, build in the hollow trunks of trees, 
others in banks ; some suspend their 
nests from branches of trees, whilst one 
species constructs its nest of clay, it be- 
ing of large size. The honey, he -_ 
of this species is very good.” (Smit ) 

*“*M. Guerin found six females in a 
nest of Melipona fulvipes.” 

In anest of Trigona carbonaria from 
Eastern Australia, Smith, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, found from 400 to 500 dead 
workers crammed in the spaces be- 
tween the combs, but he did not find a 
single female among them; the combs 
are arranged precisely similar to those 
of a common wasp. The number of 
honey-pots, which are placed at the foot 
of the nest, amounted to 20. H 
states in Gosse’s Naturalistic Sojourn 
in Jamaica, “that the wax of these 





must be held and bred into permanence, 
as at first, until the desired length is 





bees is very unctuous and dark colored, 
but susceptible of being whitened by 
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bleaching. The honey is stored in clus- 
ters of cups, about the size of pigeons’ 
eggs, at the bottom of the hive and al- 
ways from the brood cells. The brood 
cells are hexagonal ; they are not deep, 
and the young ones when ready to burst 
from their casement, just fill the whole 
cavity. The mother bee is lighter in 
color than the other bee, and elongated 
at the abdomen to double their length.” 
Smith also states that the femaie of 
this genus has the abdomen greatly 
distended, reminding one of the gravid 
female of the white ant. 

The Meliponas were known to Huber, 
who experimented with them and made 
drawings of their cells. : 

From the above it will be noticed 
that the proposition to send queens to 
the members of the ‘‘ Stingless Bee As- 
sociation of America,” that should the 
valuable queens arrive safely, they 
would certainly be somewhat ike the 
negro’s banjo without strings. They 
could not be introduced in with our 

‘eommon hive bee any more than you 
could a bumble bee into a hornet’s nest 
and besides, if the bees were sent in ful 
colonies the — as Mr. Langstroth 
suggests, would be so far from the 
brood nest that they never could reach 
it; and were this not the case we never 
could make the management of them 
anything like successful or satisfactory; 
and while right here let me quote an 
article from the British Bee Journal on 
the subject of ‘/'rigonas, referred to b 
a correspondent of the Guide: ‘“ Al- 
though Trigonas cannot sting, an apia- 
rist would be compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat if he sould attempt to meddle 
with their nest.” (Hives you see are 
dispensed with). ‘* For such an offense 
the little fellows will make a terrible 
attack on _ person, and in an instant 
the hair and clothes of the attacking 
party are filled with an offensive squeak- 
ing. They cut off his hair.” The corres- 
pondent further remarks that, “ this 
thing might be tolerated by lady apia- 
rists that possess an extra ‘switch’ or 
two. but for those who can hardly af- 
ford a wig at all, it would be a little ex- 

nsive unless the price of wigs should 
ecline. Perhaps the importation of 
this variety of bees might prove a great 
aid to the barbers, to help them in 
‘peeling.’ As these bees do not use 
wax, but mud or resin, a new industry 
might arise in connection with the man- 
ufacturing of tile, viz: the making of 
honey cells for the said T’rigonas to fill 
with honey.” 
Kingston, Tex., March 11, 1881. 


ee 


for the American Bee Journal, 


Have we a Reliable Test for Honey? 


L. JAMES. 





About a year since I purchased a 
quart of glucose syrup, knowing it to be 
such, to try it for household use. As 
we did not like it, the fruit-jar contain- 
ing it was set on a shelf in the pantry 
exposed to a bright light, yet not to the 
direct rays of the sun. Sometime dur- 
ing the past winter I had occasion to use 
some extracted honey,and going to the 
pantry to get it I mistook the Jar con- 
taining the syrup for candied honey ; 
but on attempting to get it from the jar, 
a waxy or taffy-like adhesiveness quite 
different from that of honey ina like 
condition excited my surprise at its ad- 
hesiveness, and to settle the question 
I was induced to appeal to the sense of 
taste to assist in deciding the matter. 
This did not recognize it as honey, and 
upon inspection the eye readily detected 
the lack of granulation noticeable in 
honey, but in its place a waxy or salve- 
like appearance. When purchased it 
was of a beautiful color and rather pleas- 
ant taste, but now, after having assumed 
a taffy-like appearance, it has lost its 
pleasant taste and assumed one quite 
different with ey little sweet in 
it, as if it stood in need of honey or 
sugar to help it go down. 

Having read the proccedings of the 
Northeastern Convention, on page 70 of 
the Bee JOURNAL, current volume, I 
find that body adopted Mr. Root’s reso- 
lution, that all liquid honey will granu- 
late, candy, or become hard at the a 
proach of cold weather, and that this 
——* a sure indication of its purity, 
etc. Having this sample of corn syrup 


(or glucose as I suppose it to be) before 
me, I recognize in it an article that if 
mixed with honey, would not in all 
ee een J offer any impediment to the 

ardening process in poe honey. A 
trial of the mixture of the stuff with 
honey would alone be the true test as to 
this point. Heretofore I have recog- 
nized in the above standard a correct 
test of purity in honey; but this stuff 
sold at a high price as the best silver 
drips, or some other kind of drips, 
causes me tocall in question our reliance 
on the above test as an infallible one. 

I send by express a sample of this 
syrup for your inspection, and if it is 
not exposed to sufficient warmth to 
liquify it, I think you will agree with 
me that it will require a good eye and 
an expert to detect the adulteration. 

Atlanta, Ill., March 3, 1881. 


[|The sample received is quite nausea- 
ting in smell, but in skillful hands could 
be manipulated with honey to a degree 
of perfection well calculated to deceive 


j| any but an expert.—Ep.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Side-Storing for Surplus Honey. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





As intimated in the last number of 
the BEE JOURNAL, I will resume my 
friendly talk with Mr. Heddon. He 
says in the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, on 

age 33, Feb. 2d: ‘* Tome, an argument 
in favor of side-storing is an admission 
that the shape or construction of the 
hive of the advocate is faulty.” I take 


ing, for I know of no such hive, or any 
person advocating suchahive. From 
the expression, ‘‘ I prefer a top-storing 
hive exclusively,” I understand that he 
means that ‘“‘ an argument in favor of a 
hive which admits of both side and top 
boxes, like Quinby’s, Betsinger’s, Doo- 
little’s, etc., is an admission that the 
shape or construction is faulty.” If I 
am correct, Mr. Heddon uses the “‘tier- 
| ing-up” plan in working for box honey ; 
| 7. €., aS soon as the first set of boxes are 
| two-thirds full, pe | are raised up so as 
| to take asecond set between those partl 
| filled and the brood chamber below. 
hardly think he would recommend but 
|a single tier of sections on top of each 
| hive, for in such a case a strong colony 
|of bees would not have room enough to 
work to advantage. 
| Well, I do not know that I can prove 
|to him that he is making a great mis- 
jtake in using and advocating ‘‘ top- 
| storing exclusively.” in any better way 
| than to give my experience,’ and the 
causes which led me to believe right 
contrary to what he does. The year 
1870 was the first really good honey 
season that we enjoyed after commenc- 
ing bee-keeping. At that time we used 
the Langstroth frame and practiced the 
tiering-up process. At the end of the 
season we found we had taken from our 
best colony in the apiary, 140 lbs. of box 
honey. his I thought a large yield, 
till I found that Mr. Betsinger had gone 
considerably ahead of it with side-stor- 
ing hives. Two poorish seasons fol- 
lowed, during which Mr. B. nearly 
doubled us in quantity of honey per 
colony, and in 1873 we made a few side- 
storing hives to test the matter. Al- 
though we found we had over-reached 
the mark by putting too many boxes at 
the sides, still we could see an advantage 
in favor of side and top-storing com- 
bined, for the reason that our bees would 
build comb much faster at the side than 
on top, while they would store honey 
much more rapidly on top than at the 
sides. Thus we were not slow to learn 
that if we wished tosecure a good yield 
from our bees, we were to raise the sec- 
tions built full of combs (or nearly so 
at the sides, to the top, as fast as ful 
boxes of honey were taken from the 
top, and placing our empty sections at 
the sides every time. Thus we worked 
till 1877, using top and side-storing com- 
bined, and the tiering- up process, about 
equally. At the close of the season of 
1877, we found that 185 lbs. was the best 
done by any of our colonies which had 
been worked on the tiering-up plan, 
while of those worked on theside-storin 
we found that three, collectively ha 
given us the large amount of 896 lbs.— 








it he cannot mean exclusive side-stor- | h 





one producing 309, another 301, and the 
third 286, while our whole lot of side- 
storing hives gave an average of over 
200 lbs. each. This was a clincher in fa- 
vor of side-storing, and, in his* lan- 

uage on page 66 of the Weekly BEE 

OURNAL, “‘ I was not prejudiced in its 
favor because I adopted it,’ but “I 
adopted it because I was prejudiced in 
its favor,” and to-day all tiering-up ap- 

liances are out of date in our apiary. 

Jandidly, did Mr. Heddon ever, with- 
out partiality, try the combined plan of 
side and top-storing? If he has, I can 
but wonder at his words first quoted in 
this article. If not, they show his ex- 
pression was a little premature. 

I see Mr. Heddon has adopted 8 Lang- 
stroth frames as his standard as regards 
the number that should be used ina 
hive. We have adopted 9 Gallup frames, 
which is about the sameas 7 Langstroth 
frames, and if I was using the Lang- 
stroth hive, 7 frames would be all that 
I would use, for thisreason: If we wish 
to make a success of producing box 
honey, the frames in the brood apart- 
ment must be full of brood (not honey 
nor empty comb) at the time the honey 
harvest commences; if not, the first 
storing will be done in the space unoc- 
cupied with brood, instead of the bees 
eying immediately into the boxes, and 

have found by experience that if there 
is room in the brood chamber for the 
bees to store from 6 to 10 lbs. of the first 
honey gathered, they are very loth to 
enter the boxes, thus crowding out the 
queen with honey, for they will keep 
crowding her to more or less extent, if 
such conditions are present, to the end 
of theharvest. Butlet them have every 
available cell full of brood, and the first 
oney gathered will go into the boxes, 
thus inciting an ambition to store inthe 
boxes rather than in the brood ci:amber. 
I do not wonder that. Mr. Porter (see 
page 73 of the BEE JOURNAL) failed 
with ‘* Doolittle’s plan,” as we see he 
used 10 Langstrothframes. If 10 Lang- 
stroth frames are used (asa rule) the 
two outside frames will be filled with 
honey, and bees will not travel overa 
sealed frame of honey to go into boxes 
at the sides while those on top come 
close to the brood in the center of the 
hive, at the top of the frames ; 
the brood come as close to the side boxes 


as it does to those on top, and our expe- | 


rience is they will enter the side boxes 
first, unless coaxed into the top boxes 
with full sections of empty comb, as we 
always do. 
In the next Weekly BEE JOURNAL I 
will give my experience with separators. 
Borodino, N. Y., March 29, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Discharge of Feces in the Hive. 





A. A. BALDWIN. 





To the question, ‘‘ Do bees willingly 
discharge their feces in the hive?” 
Isay,no! A number of apiarists claim 
that during the confinement of winter 
they discharge their feces in a dry state 
or form. Now if this is so, they must 
be endowed with reason to decide 
whether they are in a perfectly healthy 
condition or not. Every apiarist knows 
that bees when affected with dysentery 
are very loth to discharge their excre- 
ment in the hive, choosing, rather, to 
leave the hive, even amid the piercing 
winds of winter. We have many dem- 
onstrations of this fact in almost every 
apiary after this long cold winter. We 
find some colonies quite badly distended 
as they come out for their first flight, 
but on looking into the hive find the 
combs clean. Nowif it was natural for 
them to discharge their feces in their 
hives we should not have a clean hive 
or comb after such a long continement 
as they have had in many sections of 
the country this winter. It is evident 
that cold and moisture are the two main 
causes of dysentery as bees; too 
much dampness, either in their food or 
in the atmosphere which surrounds 
them. My experience is that bees will 
endure a confinement of 5 months or 
longer and come out in good condition 


if all things are favorable. I had my 
bees in the cellar one winter, 5 months 
and 8 days, and they came out in good 
condition and did well the next season. 
Let us talk up thesubject of absorbents. 
Sherman, N. Y., April 5, 1881. 





but let | any a pipe to carry off foul air. 








North-Eastern Wisconsin. 





At the North-Eastern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Osh- 
kosh, the following topics were dis- 
cussed : 


Different Races of Bees, 


Mr. Winslow. I decidedly prefer Ital- 
ian bees, the purer the better. 

Mr. Potter. I prefer Italian bees, de- 
cidedly ; they*protect themselves much 
better. I have 180 colonies and got 
1,500 Ibs. surplus. 

G. 8. Church. I have only black bees ; 
I have kept them for 20 years. 

Geo. T. Sanford. I found less difficulty 
in wintering black bees, 

M. A. Gill. [have no choice as to race, 
but consider as superior those of any 
race that are vigorous and have ragged 
wings, which denote hardiness and 
longevity and that bear their loads to 
the hive entrance without lagging. 

Conrad Dippel. I certainly prefer 
Italian bees on account of gentleness. 

C. Grimm. I keep black, Italian and 
hybrid bees. 

Jacob Childs. My 20 zonrs experience 
gives preference to Italian bees. Ona 
scale of 7 they mark 7 on swarming ; 6 
for docility and gentleness, and 6 for 
beauty. 

John Dickinson. I have had no ex- 
perience with black bees. Hybrids be- 

in work more readily in sections, the 
eather-colored Italians coming next. 
As to industry and general working 

ualities, Italians have given proof of 
their superiority. Hybrids come out 
— in the spring and get through 
a cold winter better, but Italian bees 
build up more rapidly. 


Best Method of Wintering Bees. 


John Hodgson. I tried different ways 
each year for 8 years and decided the 
cellar the best. It should be built ona 
side hill and kept at a temperature of 


r. Potter. I favor the cellar. I 
have tried chaff hives and have lost all. 
I have 90 colonies in a room 14x22 ; have 
no trouble with mice; put chaff over 
the hives. 

Fred Badger. I have wintered bees 
in Iowa, never here tillnow. My bees 
are now standing out and in good con- 
dition. I use chaff boxes 6 inches deep 
over the frames. 

Mr. Potter. Bees will stand temper- 
ature at 45° and live. 

Fred Brooks. My brother found a 
bee-tree a week ago and found the bees 
very lively. 

Mr. Winslow. I keep my bees en- 
tirely on summer standg packed in 
wheat chaff and burlaps. I have had 
unsatisfactory experience with cellars. 

Fatzinger. My bees invariably 
succeed best in the cellar. 

D. Abott. After various experiences 
I prefer the cellar, with a temperature 
of 35° to 40°, with ventilation from with- 
out and up. 

Jacob Childs. I nevertried anything 
except. out-door wintering packed in 
chafi—oat, wheat and buckwheat— 
with equal success. 

Christopher Grimm. 
beeen 

Conrad Dippel. I favor chaff hives 
on summer stands. 

Geo. T. Sanford. I favor chaff hives. 

M. A. Gill. 1 maintain that north of 
eayane 40, a cellar if perfectly pure and 

ry, and all light excluded, is preferable. 

John Dickinson. I winter % in the 
cellar and 44 out-doors packed in pine 
sawdust or chaff. Those out-doors are 
placed with backs to a terraced wall 
and covered with factory cloth and 
straw and old hay. In this way they 
winter rather better than in the cellar. 

C. J. Hennings. The best method of 
wintering bees is to bury them. 


Is Upward Ventilation Necessary in Winter? 


Mr. Potter. I uee upward ventilation. 

C. J. Hennings. ive them ventila- 
tion at one end on the lower part and at 
the other end upwards: 

M. A. Gill. In cellars upward ven- 
tilation more than a quilt would give is 


I favor cellar 
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needless, but on summer stands direct 
upward ventilation is necessary. 

Geo. T. Sanford. Answers yes. 

Conrad Dippel. Upward ventilation 
is needed, and as much as 4 inches of 
chaff will allow. 

C. Grimm. It.is necessary in cellars 
but not out-doors. 

Jacob Childs. I consider upward 
ventilation quite necessary, but let it be 
through 10 inches of chaff, and burlap 
between the bees and chaff. ; 

L. Fatzinger. I think it necessary if 
done without a draught through the 
hive. 

Mr. Winslow. In chaff, only such up- 
ward ventilation as will go through 
light chaff and burlap. - 

John Dickinson. I-have tried it with 
and without ventilation and find no 
particular difference. 


Amount of Food Bees Consume in Winter. 


It was generally conceded that it de- 
pended all on the length and severity 
of the winters, place of keeping, etc. 


No one seemed to haye weighed their | 


hives both fall and spring to ascertain 
with exactness. Some thought 25 lbs. 
was none too much, while others thought 
they had wintered swarms on as low as 
10 or 15 Ibs. 


Mistakes of and Hints to Beginners. 


The sentiments expressed are about 
all one way—go slow and do not increase 
too rapidly. Some of the individual ex- 
pressions were as follows : 

Mr. Potter. Beginners increase too 
much. They should keep their bees 
strong; they should never keep more 
than 5 colonies the first year and 10 the 
second. 

Mr. Gill. Beginners make mistakes 
in getting too many bees before acquir- 
ing thorough knowledge of them, and 
too rapid increase leads to disaster. 
They should commence with 2 or 3 col- 
onies—never more—adopt some stand- 
ard hive and study the bee periodicals. 

Jacob Childs. If you would succeed 
go to some —— and successful bee- 

eeper and learn the trade. 

Conrad Dippel. The principal mis- 
take is in dividing too often or letting 
them swarm as often as they please. 
Beginners should never depend on bees 
and honey alone for a living. 

C. Grimm. Do not invest much at 
the beginning. 


Wintering on Grape Sugar. 


Mr. Hodgson. I fed 5 colonies on 
rape sugar last winter and lost 4 of 
hem. ill never try it again. 

Conrad Dippel. I do not feed, touch 
nor handle it ; [am entirely averse to it. 
’ ©. J. Hennings. I never had success 
with grape sugar. : 

John Dickinson. I tried it thoroughly 
with bees in the cellar, but had to take 
it out by Christmas. One colony of bees 
was dead and the rest were in a bad 
condition. I dread grape sugar and 
will let it alone. 


Best Method of Swarming for Wiscongin. 


Mr. Potter. This is a fine point. The 
past season artificial swarming would 
ruin colonies and to rely on natural 
swarming would oon no increase. If 

ou rely on natural swarming you must 
ave your colonies very strong early so 
that they will swarm by the 14th of 
June. I recommend natural swarming. 

Mr. Church. I donot like to let them 
increase at all, but practice both natural 
and artificial porigeg I move natu- 
ral swarms as soon as hived to the place 
where they are tostand. 

Fred Badger. I use a mullen stalk 
tied on a pole, and in every instance 
the swarms would cluster upon it. 

Mr. Winslow gave an instance where 
a bee-keeper he knows uses a long pole 
with a wad on the end covered with 
black alpaca, resembling the color of 
bees, and catches swarms every time. 

Mr. Potter. I sometimes clip the 
= wings and when she comes out 

catch her. When the swarm is out I 
replace the old hive with a new one and 
turn in the queen loose, when the 
swarm will return to the new hive. 

Mr. Haight. I do not approve of 
clipping queen’s wings and do not prac- 
tice it any more. uld not work it 
with a large number of colonies. 

Conrad ym In Wisconsin I find 
dividing the best and most easy method 
of increasing the number of swarms. 


C. Grimm. I favor natural swarm- 
ing, but if rapid increase is desired, di- 
viding should be practiced. 

Mr. Gill. For the specialist natural 
swarming is preferable, but for those 
engaged in joint business—farming and 
bee-keeping—dividing is the most de- 
sirable. 

L. Fatzinger. The best way is to let 
them swarm once, then cut out the 
queen cells and introduce a laying 
queen. 

John Dickinson. I could not stand 
natural swarming in an apiary of 100 
colonies or more. Too much trouble. I 
believe that bees do work just as well 
when properly divided as when allowed 
to swarm naturally. 

C. J. Hennings. I believe it best to 
let them swarm once, in Wisconsin. 

Jacob Childs. Either way is good, 
according to circumstances, which must 
be determined by judgment. 

Geo. T. Sanford. I prefer natural 
swarming. 

When to Divide Colonies. 

Mr. Potter. If bees are strong and 
old combs plenty divide as soon as the 
clover yields; if they have only honey, 
divide in May. 

Mr. Winslow. I find second crop of 
white clover valuable. 

Mr. Green. I divide as soon as bees 
are strong enough. I get most of my 
honey in the fall. 

Mr. Gibbons. I divided both ways 
and found those divided after clover 
season did the best. 

Conrad Dippel. I consider the best 
time after clover season and before lin- 
den blossoms. 

C. Grimm. If the colonies are strong 
divide before, if weak, after clover sea- 
son. 

Geo. T. Sanford. Before, if strong 
enough. 

Mr. Gill. I would advise dividing 
only in exceptional cases before clover 
seasons. 

M. Mahin writes: If increase of stock 
is desired without regard to quantity of 
surplus honey, divide at the beginning 
of the white clover season; if a larger 
amount of honey is desired with a mod- 
erate increase, divide after clover sea- 
son. If the largest amount of honey 
possible is desired and no increase, 
don’t divide at all. 


Does it Pay to Melt Old Combs and Use 
Foundation ? 


Mr. Potter. Notif the comb is whole 
and straight. 
Mr. Green. I had the best success 


with new foundation. 

Conrad Dippel. Comb foundation is 
indispensable. I give it to new and old 
colonies after dividing . 

Mr. Gill. Not necessary with straight 
worker combs. 

L. Fatzinger. If clean, straight 
comb save it; otherwise melt. 

John Dickinson. It decidedly pays 
to do it with present price of wax and 
foundation, even without a machine. 

C. J. Hennings. It does pay. 

Mr. Sanford. I think it does. 

Mr. Grimm. It does, if combs are 
very old and part drone cells. 

R. A. Morgan says it does, and gives 
practical tests in support of it. 


Division Boards and Surplus Honey. 


All agree that they are useful early in 
the season, and may be used in the up- 
per story to induce bees to work more 
readily, and in the lower to increase 
breeding by keeping the bees warmer. 


Is the Basswood in this State Killed ? 


Few of those present had ony know- 
ledge on the subject, and the letters re- 
ceived varied somewhat, some thinking 
not and others deploring the rapid de- 
struction of basswood. Several com- 
munications urged bee-keepers to set 
out linden trees and have them prop- 
_ guarded and fenced in. 

he North Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention all through has been somewhat 
informal, although considerable inter- 
est was manifested by the few in atten- 
dance. Tuesday afternoon the follow- 
ing, officers were elected : 

resident, Geo. S. Church, Neenah.; 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mrs. Frances 
Dunham, Depere; Vice-Presidents, L. 
H. Pammel, LaCrosse; John Hodgson, 
Pewaukee; C. H. Green, Berlin; A. 
Potter, Eureka, and H. P. Sayles, Hart- 





ford. 


A resolution was passed to hold the 
next meeting in Berlin on the second 
Tuesday and Wednesday in October, 
but at the evening session this resolu- 
tion was reconsidered and the place 
fixed for Pewaukee, at the same time 
mentioned. 








Read before the N. EB. Convention. 
Wintering Bees Successfully. 


L. M. WAINWRIGHT. 








Heat and electricity are the staple, 
vital forces of life in animal organiza- 
tion. Combine all the other favorable 
circumstances that a smiling Controller 
of the universe could bring about, in 
absence of the great forces, and all is 
wrapped in the chilly sable mantle of 
an eternal sleep. Could it be that na- 
ture should be clothed in her mantle of 
grandeur, watered by the silvery sprays 
of the welcome clouds, with the rain- 
bow’s glories seen through the misty 
vapor, and the sun alternately shining 
in his glory, yet with the earth’s nor- 
mal condition of heat and electricity ab- 
sent, the cold, icy arms of death would 
chill all the pulsations of life, and cause 
everything to sleep quietly in the stilly 
shades of universal night. 

Before late autumn’s and early win- 
ter’s chilly winds scatter the hoary 
frosts, all colonies should be prepared 
for winter under the genial rays of an 
October’s sun. 


How to Prepare for Winter. 


Remove the top story of the hive, take 
off all surplus honey boxes and remove 
the outside combs from the brood cham- 
ber, leaving in the center of the hive 
only enough well-filled combs to carry 
the bees safely oy until spring. 
Place the lids on the brood chambers, 
and they are ready to wheel into winter 


quarters as soon as the proper time | 6% 


comes, which varies with latitude; but 
in Central Illinois, as a rule, about the 
middle of November. 

Winter Repository. 

It may consist of a dry, underground 
cellar,a cave in a hillside, or a frost- 
— building on top of the ground; 

ut as the style of the repository is no 
part of the discussion, we leave this 
Ler of the subject for others to de- 
cide. 

Cleansing the Repository. 

If the building is infected with mice, 
trap them all a month or so in advance 
of putting up the bees, and a few days 
before the bees are housed burn a suit- 
able amount of sulphur in the room to 
destroy all accumulations of fungi, then 
with a suitable brush wash the walls 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid 
and water, after which leave the house 
open until all is sweet and pure. 


Storing in Winter Quarters. 


Select a nice cool day or evening 
about the middle of November, soon 
after the bees have had a purifying 
flight. Close up the entrances of the 
hives, and place, 1 or 2—or as many as 
as you are prepared to wheel—on a 
spring wheelbarrow, if you have it, if 
not, a common one will do, running it 
on a smooth track. Wheel directly into 
the repository, and stack your hives one 
upon another as high as you can lift 
them, always > careful as you stack 
them to raise each lid 4 inch above the 
hive all around, ~ ipping under the 
lid a suitable number of 4 inch pieces 
prepared for the purpose. Avoi lac- 
ing the hives against the walls of the 
building, as this might produce a con- 
cussion among the bees from an outside 
jar of the building. 


Winter Management. 


After the bees are properly adjusted 
in the house for the winter, 3 things are 
to be considered. First: A proper tem- 

erature of the atmosphere. 
Jenty of fresh air. hird: A 
condition of the atmosphere. 

(1.) The murcury should show a 
higher or lower eg in propor- 
tion to the strength of the colonies 
housed. If the colonies are very strong, 
40° Fahr. is about right. Medium col- 
onies, from 45° to 50°. Butif very weak, 
or nuclei with queens, about 60° is nec- 
essary to keep the bees in a good 


nd : 
humid 





healthy condition. Colonies should be 





graded according to strength, and 
at in repositories adapted to their 
wants. 

Sometimes when bees begin to leave 

their hives and plunge into the dark 
abyss before them, ‘* never, never ”’ to 
return to their once happy homes, we 
are liable to attribute the whole excite- 
ment to too high a temperature, while 
the facts are that the atmosphere is too 
dry, and the bees thirsty after a long 
confinement. 
(2.) Bees, like animals of a higher 
organism that live and bask in the 
great ocean and sea of atmosphere— 
which alike in all places enshroud the 
globe, imparting life, vigor and health 
—should have plenty of fresh air. 
True, bees can live in an atmosphere so 
foul, and breathed over and over so 
frequently that a human being would 
soon die in it. But this is no argument 
in favor of wintering bees in a room 
filled with impure air. Air should be 
admitted through a subterranean air 
duct. If 15 or 20 rods long, and passing 
through a 6-inch tile, the air will enter 
the room at 40°, while the mercury 
stands at zero in the open air. 

(3.) A humid condition of the atmos- 
phere may be kept up by placing ves- 
sels of water in the room; but bees do 
not particularly want water before 
sometime in January, especially if,the 
honey is thin. 

Should very warm weather occur at 
any time in the winter, the mercury 
rising to 60° ~ and night in the open 
air, no one should take fright and rush 
their bees out doors, probably to be 
frozen in a very short time. In propor- 
tion as the thermometer in the room 
rises above a proper temperature, in- 
crease the surface of the water pools in 
the house, and throw all the doors open 
at nights, and the result will be the 
same as produced ina damp atmosphere 
in the spring, with a temperature of 


Combs will not grow moldy inside of 
4 months in a damp atmosphere, if ina 
well ventilated hive filled with a good 
colony of bees, and the house properly 
warmed. Combs will grow moldy when 
a hive has no upward ventilation and 
the room is cold, but more especially if 
the swarm is small, even if there is no 
water intheroom. It’is a cold atmos- 
phere that kills bees and molds combs 
in a house. The vapor exhaled from 
the bees not only settles on the outside 
of the combs, but-after a time finds its 
way into the cells and lodges in small 
drops against the septum of the cells 
and creates a heavy fungi in a short 
time. 

How Long Should Bees be Housed ? 


As a rule they should be kept in until 
they can gather some pollen from the 
soft maple and willows. It is not the 
length of time that bees are confined 
that stupefies and kills them, but the 
unfavorable circumstances under which 
they are confined. Where they are 
kept warm and in a room with a moist 
atmosphere (but otherwise dry), and 
have plenty of fresh air, they never eat 
more than the system requires to supply 
the loss that is continually going on in 
animal life; and when brought out af- 
ter 4 months’ confinement, they are as 
perfect as when winter overtook them. 

When they are old before housing, 
they will die in the spring before young 
bees in sufficient numbers can take 
their place to sustain the ‘* old home- 
stead.” We call this spring dwindling. 
Other unfavorable causes will produce 
like results. ; 

I will not argue the question of re- 
pository wintering, as it is vastly better 
in a cold climate. As the “Sunny 
South” always enjoys the blushing 
smiles and geniel rays of a warm sun, 
the bees will care for themselves in such 
aclimate. Not so in the North, where 
the mercury falls to 25° or 30° below 
zero, and remains down so long that 


:| they cannot take wing for 6 or 8 weeks. 


They will a — and become 
unhealthy if on their summer stands. 
Chaff packing in ordinary winters will 
yee An! a very food temperature out- 
doors ; but alas! when it sinks 30° be- 
low zero, and the winds are sweeping 
over hill and dale like a mighty tornado, 
winter’s icy breath severs tender 
cord, and life gives place to the still 





reign of death. 
Noblesville, Ind. 
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@@ In Bohemia, Austria, the Society 
has changed its name to‘*t The Austrian 
Society of Bee Friends,” and has elec- 
ted Herr R. Mayerhoeffer its Presi- 
dent, who in a recent letter says: “1 
am surprised that you can publish the 
BEE JOURNAL as a Weekly—such a 
thing is only possible in America. I 
wish you the best of success.” 





@@ The Indiana Farmer says that the 
annual report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, just out, places the number of col- 
onies of bees in the State at 146,327, and 
the number of lbs. of honey taken, 
1,197,627, or 8.18 lbs. per colony. This 
report is for the honey crop of 1879, 
which was a very poor season, the esti- 
mated yield being only half a crop. 
Lawrence county reports the largest 
number of colonies,7,168. Allencounty 
next, with 4,114. Crawford county the 
least, only 142 being reported. In pro- 
duction Lake county stands at the head 
with 59,984 lbs. 





@ A disgusting discovery was re- 
cently made near Birmingham, Eng- 
gland. The Mark Lane Express of 
March 7, says: 

** The Inspector found in the ‘ manu- 
factory ’ the steam machinery in opera- 
tion, and about 1,300 lbs. of diseased 
horseflesh, mutton, etc., in various 
stages, from the ‘raw material’ to the 
‘finished’ potted meat, sausages, save- 
loys, ‘ savory ducks,’ German polonies, 
etc. There were nearly 200 lbs. of sau- 
— recently made, and colored with 
red ochre to give them a fresh appear- 
ance; 2 diseased sheep, 200 lbs. diseased 
horsefiesh, and cans of potted meat, be- 
ing mostly diseased horseflesh.”’.... 


——__—_—_. ~—<> = 


Uniting Colonies in Early Spring. 





Will you please to tell me, through 
the BEE JOURNAL, how to put 2 colo- 
nies of bees together and manage them 
so they will not _ ? . 

Mrs. H. THOMPSON. 

Vermontville, Mich. 

Cook’s Manual, page 253, recommends 
spraying and smoking for successfully 
uniting in summer and fall; but in 
quite early spring there is some danger 
of chilling brood, if the operation is per- 
formed by unskilled hands. We think 
the following will be the best plan for 
early weather: Remove the queen from 
one colony and put the frames with 
bees and brood at one side, putting in 
a divider made by tacking wire-cloth on 
one side of a brood frame, with the ends 
extending to reach full length of the 
hive; now bring the brood, queen and 
bees from the other hive and place in 
this one, close the entrance on the bees 
and queen, put in for 24 hours, slant a 
board in front, remove the hive vacated, 
and the work is done. In 2 hours, or 
the next night, remove the obstruction 
from the entrance, leaving the slanting 
board in front, which will cause the bees 
to mark their home anew. On. the 
third day remove the dividing-frame 
and the board from the front. No hive 
should occupy the old stand,from which 
the queen and bees were removed, for 
several days. 








Conventions, and their Mission. 





I have been thinking of the real solid 
visits and enthusiastic discussions we 
have at our Conventions. In these dis- 
cussions we get not only the last and 
best thoughts of the participants, but 
inspired thoughts—truths told with 
masks off. Prof. Cook says enthusiasm 
is the main source of successful honey- 
producing, and much more is it the suc- 
cess of a bee-keepers’ Convention. But 
our Conventions are universally marred 
by long and tedious essays. Just asthe 
meeting has reached a degree of warmth 
that is inspiring, the Secretary hauls 
outa long essay (may be a “ prize es- 
say’’), and reads, and reads, till the glow 
of the memibers is charred to coal. At 
its close every attendant feels tired and 
like aman in a wetblanket. D. sighs, 
M. draws a long breath, B. yawns, and 
then all hitch in their seats, and a sickly 
silence comes over the scene. Butsoon 
the next topic is taken up, and a new 
enthusiasm kindled, which is destined 
to the same fate. It seems to me that 
the offering of ‘* prizes” for these essays 
to promote and encourage Conventions, 
is like paying a premium on murder to 
promote morality. Is there any argu- 
ment in their favor that is not answered 
by saying, ‘‘ Send them to the JouRNAL 
as correspondence ?” 

At our meetings we are never at a loss 
for interesting topics, but for the timeto 
discuss all that we can feel are of im- 
portance tous. Those who are in at- 
tendance have borne the expenses, and 
have a right to the time over the essay- 
ist. A short letter of sha on and 
now-and-then a topic suggeste by an 
absent member, would not be so bad. 
Do you not know that what I have sta- 
ted above is true, from your experience 
at Conventions ? 

Topics should be suggested and pub- 
lished some days before the meeting, 
and each member or proposed attendant 
should prepare himself to speak on the 
subject, by revolving it over in his mind. 
Of course, we are not orators; but 
neither are we essayists. While some 
of us are not gifted at theorizing and 
drawing deductions, all can tell their 
experience in some shape, and what is 
of more value? Experience is the 
foundation of the whole fabric. 

District Conventions are what we 
need. Good reporters are next in order. 
We want a report that is condensed in 
words, but not in thought. A man to 
fill that office must possess a knowledge 
of the topic under discussion, and a su- 
perior — of handling words. 

The bee-keepers of our Congressional 
District, embracing this southwest cor- 
ner of Michigan, are now taking steps 
for an organization, and although I am 
so busy that I cannot help it along as 
much as I would like to, yet I will do 
all I can, and hope we may soon be 
organized permanently. I believe I 
prophesied such local Conventions some 
years ago. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., March 23, 1881. 


We must take occasion to thank Mr. 
Heddon for broaching this subject in 
his terse, happy manner. It must have 
occurred to every reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL, as it has frequently appeared 
to those in attendance at the Conven- 
tions, that some of the essays were long 
and prosy, and frequently two or more 
upon the same subject; while the essay- 
ists themselves must have felt the ne- 
cessity for prolixity,in order to meet 
supposed arguments which might be 
opposed against theories advanced. It 
frequently happens that much valuable 
time i8 occupied in this way, that would 
have been saved had the writer been 
present, and many records perpetuated 
which had been better forgotten. 

We should not forget, however, that 
many discoveries are being made, many 
exceptions to acknowledged rules fre- 
quently occurring, and apparent contra- 
dictions of theories arising. These 
should be brought before the Conven- 
tion for discussion. Some one present 
can probably explain a seeming mystery 

















in afew words; others may profit by 
their experience. 

Mr. Heddon is correct in his estimate 
of the value of yood district Conven- 
tions. They harmonize what would 
otherwise be competing interests; they 
foster a fraternal feeling ; they encour- 
age an emulative spirit of superiority, 
and elevate the nobler instincts of hu- 
manity. 

The Secretary might be chosen with 
especial reference to his apicultural 
knowledge and reportorial qualifica- 
tions. Promptness in making out his 
report, if intended for publication, is 
quite as essential as promptness in at- 
tending to any other business entrusted 
tohim. The reports of a conventional 
body lose much of their interest to the 
members in attendance if not published 
promptly, and an editor feels much re- 
luctance in giving his readers a stale 
report, when, perhaps, his correspon- 
dence files are crowded with communi- 
cations of recent date. 

By all means, organize district socie- 
ties and call Conventions, then let every 
bee-keeper within their circuit make an 
effort to attend. If one bee-keeper is 
more successful than another, he is un- 
der a moral obligation to attend his Con- 
vention and instruct his co-workers; 
if he is less successful than they, he is 
under a pecuniary obligation to himself 
to attend and be educated. Leave all 
personal differences to be settled out- 
side the Convention, and all work with 
a zeal to make it a pleasant, successful 
and profitable gathering. 





Wisconsin Law against Adulteration. 





Mr. F. Wilcox has sent us the follow- | 
ing questions: 


I append hereto a copy of our law in 
relation to the adulteration of food. 
What do you think of it; can it be en- 
forced ? 

Bees that are being wintered on the 
summer stands are in very bad condi- 





tion (mostly dead),unless well protected. | 
Those in cellars are in good condition, | 
but need a flight soon. The weather is | 
very cold yet, and little or no bare 
round. We must wait another month 
yefore we can accurately tell how bees | 
have wintered. 
Mauston, Wis., April 2, 1881. 
CHAPTER 40. 


AN ACT in seletion to the adulteration | 


of food. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Every person, company or 
corporation who shall manufacture, sell 
or offer for sale any article in imitation 
of butter which has been manufactured 
wholly or in part from tallow, shall mark 
each firkin, tub, package or parcel, on 
top of same, in letters of not less than 
one-half inch in length, and breadth in 
proportion, and in such manner that it 
may be plainly seen, the word ‘‘ oleomar- 

arine.” If made wholly or partially 
rom lard, each firkin, tub, parcel or 
ackage shall be marked “ butterine” in 
arge letters, as above required. 

Sec. 2. Every person, company or cor- 

ration who shall sell, or offer for sale, 

oney, or any imitation of honey which 
is adulterated with glucose, or any other 
substance, shall mark the package or 

arcel with the words ‘“ adulterated 

oney,” as required by section one of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. Any person, company or cor- 
poration that manufactures or offers for 
sale cheese that has been made in part 
of oleomargarine, or where anti-huff or 
any other substance has been used to 
adulterate the same, shall mark each 
cheese as required by section one of this 
act, with the name of the article or ar- 
ticles used in adulterating the same. 

Sec. 4. Any person found guilty of an 





violation of this act shall for each of- 


fense be punished by imprisonment in 
the county jail, not less than ten days 
nor more than six months, or by a fine 
of not less than ten dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars, or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 5. One-half of all tines imposed 
by the enforcement of this act shall be 
paid to the person who informs against 
po prosecutes such offender to convic- 

ion. 

Sec. 6. All acts or parts of acts con- 
flicting with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 

Approved March 3, 1881. 

Another dead-letter, we fear. It is 
not made the especial duty of any officer 
to prosecute offenders, nor is the tribu- 
nal designated which shall have cogni- 
zance in such cases. Again, there is a 
fatal omission of the nature of testi- 
mony which shall be required to secure 
conviction, and statutory as well as com- 
mon law pre-supposes every offender to 
be innocent until proven guilty. As in 
Kentucky, the real difficulty will be to 
prove the existence of the fraud to the 
satisfaction of the jury. 

But we are glad to see that the law 
has passed, even though it should prove 
inoperative. Itisa strong evidence that 
the people are awakening from their 
lethargy and demanding reform. The 
abusesare so great that itseems difficult 
to check them, but the next legislature 
can amend the law to make it effective, 
if the honest producers and consumers 
combine in requiring it. 





The National Convention. 





We have received for publication the 
following letter from the President of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, in reply to Prof. Cook’s open let- 
ter published in the Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL of March 23d, page 92: 

Smith’s Grove, Ky., April 1, 1881. 

ProF. A. J. Cook: Dear Sir: I have 
read with much interest your sugges- 
tions to the Executive Committee, 
through me, to fix the time of holding 
the North American Bee- Keepers’ Con- 


vention, at Lexington, Ky., on Wednes- 


day and Thursday, Aug. 24 and 25—the 
week after the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meets 
at Cincinnati, O. 

It seems to me that would be a favor- 
able time for holding the Convention, 
but our Association is soextensive, em- 
bracing, as it does, the whole of North 
America, it is difficult to decide the best 
time for holding the Convention. I 
thank you, sir, for the interest you man- 
ifest in the Convention, and will be glad 
to receive suggestions from other Vice 
Presidents and bee-keepers generally 
who feel an interest in the matter. The 
reduction of railroad rates will have 
much to do with the number attending 
the meeting. In October the Louisville 
and Cincinnati Expositions arrange for 
reduced rates, and members passing 
through could get. the benefit of the re- 
duction. But,as you state, we might 
be able to get the commutation of rail- 
road fares to extend to the meeting at 
Lexington. We hope to have a very 
large attendance, and the most interest- 
ing meeting that has ever been held by 
the bee-keepérs of North America. 

As soon as the Executive Committee 
can determine on the time, it will be 
made known through the bee papers. 
Meantime, I hope to hear by letters or 

tal cards from the interested bee- 
eepers, expressing their preferences, 
with reasons, for the time of holding 
the next Convention. 
Very truly yours, N. P. ALLEN. 





@@ The Semi-Annual meeting of the 
Champlain Valley Beée-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Bristol, Addison 
Co., Vt., May 19, 1881. 

T. Brooxmss, Sec. 
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Italian Bees Superior.—Bees are do- 
ing well here this season. Swarming 
commenced March 30; they are storing 
honey in boxes, which are half full now. 
I had 40 colonies last fall and lost none 
in the winter; and none were even 

ueenless. They are all Italian bees. 

ative bees are a failure as compared 
with the Italians, as I have demonstra- 
ted during the past 4 years. 
B. C. YATES. 
Weatherford, Tex., April 3, 1881. 





2 

Box Hives no better than Others.—M 
bees are all dead; they died of chol- 
era. They have died at a very fair rate 
in the old reliable box hive, so the ** I 
told you so’s” have to take a back seat, 
as the scientific apiarist has not killed 
his bees this time. W. P. Evritr. 

Davis, Mich., April 5, 1881. 





A Little Discouraged.— Nine-tenths 
of all the bees in this part of Ohio are 
dead ; in fact there are hardly any left. 
Of those remaining, the greater —— 
are in box hives, unprotected. hatis 
the cause of that singularity? I had 
mine packed according to Prof. Cook’s 
theory, and all but a few perished, and 
they are very weak. All left plenty of 
honey in the hive, and all had the dys- 
entery. I have about 400 frames of 
comb, the greater part of which have 
some honey nicely capped, and I want 
to save them for future use. 1. How 
ean I protect them from the moth? 2. 
Should I extract the honey from them ? 
3. Is there any advantage in feeding 
weak colonies when there is plenty of 
honeyinthehive? 4. Why donotsome 
of the more successful bee-keepers give 
to the public, through the BEE Jour- 
NAL, their mode of wintering? I have 
reason to feel a little discouraged. The 
JOURNAL is a welcome visitor. 

L. Z. LANTz. 

West Liberty, O., April 4, 1881. 


[We presume, when a final balance- 
sheet is struck, you will find the box- 
hive bees have fared no better, if as well 
as those in approved hives. 

1. By placing them in tight hives, clo- 
sing the entrances tightly. spreading 
papers on the top projecting beyond the 
hives, fitting the covers on nicely, then 
putting them in a cool room. 

2. Yes; we prefer giving them empty, 
one or two at a time. 

3. No; itis injurious. If you wish to 
stimulate breeding, give each day a lit- 
tle honey and water, in equal parts, at 
the entrance. A Shuck feeder is very 
good for this purpose. 

4. Nearly every number of the Jour- 
NAL contains letters from successful 
bee-keepers, giving their methods of 
wintering.—EpD.] 





A Confinement of 148 Days.—This 
has been a most disastrous winter for 
bees, so far, and the end is not yet. 
The weather to-day is more like De- 
cember than spring. Nine-tenths of 
the bees that were not well protected 
have died, and the other tenth will 
poy die if they are not fed. Bees 
hat are well cared for have fared bet- 
ter. I have 3 colonies in the cellar and 
one on their summer stand, packed in 
ehaff. They had a flight on March 26, 
after a confinement of 148 days. We 
had no surplus honey nor increase last 
year but I look for an abundant yield 
this season. I am_ located 144 miles 
south of a grove of linden of from 1,500 
to 2,000 trees, from 6 inches to 3 feet in 
diameter, will my bees go there for 
honey? They are blacks and hybrids. 
I want to Italianize in the spring. I 
find that nearly all of my neighbor bee- 
keepers that do not take a bee paper are 
the heaviest losers in bees. Success to 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

W. WREN. 


late an 


Spring Prospects.—We are having a 
backward spring. Bees are 
housed up nearly all the time, and are 
making slow progress. Plums and 
aches are nearly a month later in 
looming than usual, and so far have 
been but little benefit to the bees. Cool 
weather still refuses to let loose, de- 
spite the prophets, but hope points just 
ahead to genial springtime. The Weekly 
isasuccess. ‘*‘ Onward” be its motto. 
8S. D. MCLEAN. 
Culleoka, Tenn., April 1, 1881. 





Cold in Kentucky.—This is a very cold 
day for April lst. Snow has been fall- 
ing for 48 hours, but melting as it fell. 
The ground is nowfrozen and the wind 
is blowing strongfromthenorth. Bees 
are in bad condition except where well 
protected. Mine are all right yet with 
their chaff cushions, and have plenty of 
stores. I lost but 1 colony out of 40, and 
that was a lateartificialswarm. I hope 
fora good honey yield and a prosperous 
season. Fruit blossoms are ready to 
open the first warm days, and the white 
clover is very nee | 
. P. ALLEN. 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., April 1, 1881. 





Loss of Bees.—This has been a very 
hard winter on bees in this locality. 
Mine were confined to their hives from 
October 16 till March 13. The weather 
is still cold and winter holds on. I 
think about % will be lost by April 15. 
GEO. GARLICK. 
Warsaw, Ont., April 1, 1881. 





Bees in Fair Condition.—Bees in this 
vicinity that were wintered out-of-doors 
are under snow banks some 8 feet deep, 
and still the snow is coming. The 
banks cover the tops of the fences in 
many places and we can drive over a 4- 
board fence without taking down the 
fence. My bees have the dysentery 
but I gave them a — on March 18. I 
left 50 colonies out all night as it was a 
fair day, but the morning of the 19th 
soon turned out to be one of the worst 
blizzards we have had this winter. I 
succeeded in pans my bees all back 
in the cellar by calling up the neigh- 
bors to help; it became a perfect gale 
before we got them allin. They now 
seem to be ready for another nap. In 
my bee yard the snow is from 3 to 8 ft. 
deep, a splendid time to trim fruit trees 


this winter seems to be a puzzle to 
many, but when properly examined is 
very simple and natural; the bees have 
died from old age more than anything 
else, as very few bees were reared last 
fall. During the months of August. 
September and October we had very 
warm, dry weather and no honey in the 
few flowers that did bloom, and when 
honey ceases coming into the hive the 
queen almost stops depositing eggs, 
even when they have plenty of stores 
for winter, and the majority of the bees 
being old,they were in r condition to 
pull through a long, cold winter such as 
we have had. As all old animals re- 
quire more nourishment to keep up a 
given temperature than young animals 
under the same circumstances, and very 
few young bees way ay bana during se- 
vere cold weather to keep up the co — 
the natural consequence is death, wit 
plenty of stores around them. These 
are my ideas on the great loss of bees 
this winter. Shall be very glad to hear 
from others on the same subject, as a 
change of ideas brings out the truth. 
J.S. DUNCAN. 
Browning, Mo., April 4, 1881. 





The Dying and the Dead.—About 4 
of all the bees in this county last fal 
have now gone “‘ where the woodbine 
twineth,” and this month with next will 
certainly bring this up to 4%. Ihave 
lost but one in 137 as yet, but am fear- 
ful that by the first of June I shall tell 
a different story as to losses for the 
whole season. N. F. CASE. 

Glensdale, N. Y., April 4, 1881. 





Loss of Bees in Northern maton— 
I have made some inquiries and have 
so far to report the loss of 604 out of 
933 colonies in this section of the coun- 
try. This will not fully cover the loss; 
the present cold weather will reduce 
the 600 about as much as the “ Noble 
Six Hundred ” we read of. 
L. C. WHITING. 
East Saginaw, Mich., April 5, 1881. 





Bees In Middle Tennessee.—I like the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. It has been 
raining and snowing all day here, in 
middle Tennessee. Yesterday was a 
beautiful, pleasant, spring-like day. 
Peaches and plumsarein bloom. Bees 
were working like beavers; to-day all 





as we need no ladder. 
D. G. WEBSTER. 
Parks Corners, Il]., April 4, 1881. 


Safely Wintered.—My bees are in ex- 
cellent condition this spring, consider- 
ing the severe winter they have passed 
through. Last fall I had 8 colonies, all 
hybrids. I —— 5 for winter by re- 
ducing to 3 and 4 frames each, with di- 
vision boards placed on each side of the 
brood nest; each hive having about 10 
or 12 lbs. of honey ; size of frame 114x 
1144,they are now in good condition with 
brood in all stages. The 3 colonies I 
had in 2 story hives I prepared for win- 
ter by taking off the top sections and 
leaving the bottom section with the 8 
frames, full of honey (about 35 lbs.) in 
each hive. One warm day about the 
middle of January, when other colo- 
nies were lively and flying, they did not 
make any show. Upon examination I 
found every bee dead and not a drop of 
honey in either of the 3 hives. I was 
rather surprised at this loss, and exam- 
ined one of them and found that they 
had plenty of stores and very few dead 
bees; all wintered on their summer 
stands. I do not use chaff-packing or 
lime (the lime is new to me) asI can 
have good results without them, and it 
is a big job to prepare a number of col- 
vnies for winter. With the hive properly 
adjusted with division boards inside, 
a space of 6 or 8 inches from the divi- 
sion board to end of hive, a thick cot- 
ton quilt on top of frames to absorb 
moisture and a few thicknesses of pa- 
per on the quilt to prevent the esca 
of heat, they are in an excellent condi- 
tion to stand a zero freeze, as my 5 col- 
onies have proven to be at this time. 
The 3 that starved had more space and 
honey than they required, and con- 
sumed honey to keep warm on the same 
principle that a small stove requires a 
great amount of wood to keep a large 





West Branch, Iowa, April 4, 1881. 


room warm. The great loss of bees 


are frozen up. 


| warm days our bees would be safe. I 


| have rye-meal, honey and sugar. I put 


into winter quarters 8 colonies in Lang- 


short of stores and came out in Febru- 
ary and ran off. I wintered on the sum- 
mer stands, sheltered and packed down 
with cotton seeds and mats; I packed 
underneath the hives with sawdust. 
There is only one requisite here in win- 
tering bees and that is to have plenty of 
stores and to 4 them dry. This has 
been a remarkably hard winter; many 
of the late swarms in box and gum 
hives have starved. This is a very try- 
ing snap on bees. I saw some apiarist 
from Indiana here trying to buy up 
native bees. I. A. Burrow, M. D. 
Santa Fe, Tenn., March 29, 1881. 





Losses.—I congratulate the editor on 


in the morning I cannot stop till I scan 
it allover. My pets, I fear, will all die. 
Out of 33 only 11 survive ; one is queen- 
less but strong in bees and honey. My 
beautiful Italian which I found nearly 
dead and put in a queenless colony is 
gone with all in thecolony. One I cov- 
ered with 2 thicknesses of wool ca 
did well till March, and died with 
plenty of honey. We have snow with 
north winds now. 
dead when this breaks up. Those I 
wintered in-the shed fared better than 
those out. Some lose 4; some all. 
G. W. ASHBY. 
Valley Station, Ky., April 2, 1881. 





been so many conflicting reports in re- 
to bees wintering the past winter, 
thought I would mention a circum- 
stance that came under my observation 


one in an old 
colonies had all s 











If we could have 10 


stroth hives; lost only one, which was 


the success of the Weekly. If I get it 


t 


I fear more will be 


Upward Ventilation.—As there have 


while at a sale a few days ago. There 
were 6 colonies of bees in box hives and 
a hive. The 

out on the sum- 





mer stands without protection durin 
the winter. The surplus boxes h 
been emptied last fall and returned to 
the hives, where they were left on all 
winter, and although they did not fit 
very closely and the bees had plenty of 
upward ventilation, the bees were in 
ery condition. It occurred to my mind 

hat there must be more in upward ven- 
tilation than many sup , for some 
have died around here that were all 
packed in chaff, and appeared to be in 
good condition last fall. Lam a strong 
advocate for chaff-packing, but what is 
the use of chaff-packing if we can get 
as good results by having plenty of up- 
ward ventilation and a vacant chamber 
above the bees ? J. A. OSBORNE. 
Rantoul, lil., April 6, 1881. 





Italians vs. Black Bees.—My bees are 
mostly blacks and hybrids, and I have 
lost heavily. I have one co aay of Ital- 
ians which endured the severity of the 
winter much better than the blacks. I 
think the Weekly BEE JOURNAL splen- 
did, and am glad that it is a success. 


J.A.Mc 
Sparta, Ill., March 15, 1881. 


—— 


Bees in Caiifornia.—Honey is coming 
in fast; the bees are working in sec- 
tions and capping ; drones are anes 
and flying out. I have kept bac 
swarming by great exertions. I have 
20 frames and sections on some, and 2 
tiers of sections on others. The bees 
are building out foundation, and the 
weather is fine and dry, but the nights 
are cool. One colony with a hybrid 
7 had the boxes all capped on the 
th, and has built out several combs of 
foundation of last year’s make. I find 
that my bees will bite off the bottom 
and corners to build out drone comb. 
My colonies are strong in bees and 
working nicely. A queen 3 years old is 
the only one I have had superceded. 
have grapes and fruit with 60 colonies 
of bees within a stone’s throw; I have 
observed closely but never found a bee 
biting the fruit. I had 2 frames of 
foundation worked out and filled with 
eggs, pollen and honey in 20 hours. 
J.D. ENas. 
Napa, Cal., March 30, 1881. 





My Plan of Wintering.—My bees are 
in fine condition on their summer 
stands, notwithstanding the very cold 
winter. I use the Quinby hive. The 

lan that I have adopted for wintering 

or the last 3 years is to take off the 
cap and honey board, = 8 sticks across 
the frames, then a quilt over the frames, 
then old carpeting (or some other por- 
ous article) and keep warm and dry; 
after which I place a rough box with 
from 2 to 4inches of air-space all around 
the hive, with an entrance the same as 
in the hive. In this way I have suc- 
ceeded for 3 winters with the loss of 
but one colony. They hada good flight 
in February and also in March. Ishall 
have to feed some now. Last season 
was a poor one for honey. There are 
comparatively but few bees in this vi- 
cinity ; er have wintered fairly well. 
I very highly prize the Weekly Bee 
JOURNAL. EDEN DAVIs. 

Thompson, Conn., April 5, 1881. 





Bees in Vermont.— We have had about 
90 days of uninterrupted sleighing. 
Bees here that were properly cared for 
and put into cellars are, as far as I can 
learn, in good condition. I had 3 colo- 
nies that exhibited signs of dysentery, 
but had the good fortune to be able 
give thema flight early in February, 
and they are all rightnow. I hope 
come out withoutloss. During the past 
two years my average has been about 25 
Ibs. of extracted honey per colony ; this 
sells readily for 1 shilling per Ib., put u 
in quart fruit jars. Are tin pails a good 
receptacle for honey? Is not the chea 
tinware adulterated with lead? an 
would not honey put up in such packa- 
ges be injurious to the health of the 
consumer ? 8S. CLARK. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


[Tin pails, which can be utilized in 
the house after the honey is used, make 
good receptacles. Only soured honey, 
we think, would be liable to absorb lead 
poison from adulterated tin.—Ep.] 
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Great Loss of Bees.—Never before in 
the recollection of bee-keepers have 
bees become so nearly extinct as now 
in our vicinity. Last fall no less than 
300 colonies of the useful pets decorated 
the yards of our neighbors. At this 
date about 292 colonies are no more. 
Very little attention was given to the 
little fellows, Out of 30 extra colonies 
I have but one colony remaining to 


mourn the loss of their industrious | 


neighbors. E. J. HINsHAW. 
Lynn, Ind., April 1, 1881. 





Bees Confined 134 Days.—I am win- 
tering-170 colonies of bees. The greater 
part of them are in the cellar and are 
doing well. They have not seen day- 
light for 134 days, and are not likely to 
for several days to come, as it has been 
snowing steadily for the last 60 hours. 
Sleighing is pretty fair here and the 
snow isat least 20 inches deep where not 
drifted,and the drifts are from 2 to 6 
feet high. What is the correct pro- 
nunciation of the name Dzierzon ? 

S. F. NEWMAN. 

Norwalk, O., March 31, 1881. 


[It is pronounced thus: ‘‘ Tseerson.” 
—ED.] 


Colonies Strong.—I put 59 colonies of 
bees in the cellar ; 4 of which were made 
late of nuclei; LIlost 2 of them; the 
balance consumed about 5 lbs. per colo- 
ny while in the cellar. They are now 
stronger than ever before at this time 
of the year. MOLLIE O. LARGE. 

Millersville, March 29, 1881. 








Shall I Transfer or Drive Them ?—I 
bought at a sale a few days ago 2 colo- 
nies of black bees, one in an old gum 
and the other in an old box hive. The 
combs look very black and old. Which 
is the better plan, to transfer, or drive 
into a new hive filled with foundation, 
and Italianize in either case? Please 
answer in next issue of BEE JOURNAL. 

. R. Youne. 

Myersville, Md., March 29, 1881. 

[Transfer, by all means. You will 
need the brood in the old combs (which 
would be lost in the case of driving) as 
fast as hatched to nurse the Italian 
brood, it being the especial province of 
the younger bees to do the nursing and 
other drudge workin the hive. It is an 
easy matter, as the season advances, to 
work the old combs out, by putting in a 
sheet of foundation every few days in 
the centre of the brood nest, crowding 
the old combs to the outside, and lifting 
out as fast as emptied of brood.—ED.] 





Heavy Loss in Bees.—Bees are nearly 
all dead in this locality ; one who had 
24 colonies last fall has 3 left ; another 
with 10, has 2; another with 30, has5 or 
6; while others having 1 to 10, are all 
dead. Ihave 2 out of 20, but cannot do 
without the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 
** Long may it live.” 

M. F. EASTMAN. 

Queensville, Ind., April 2, 1881. 





Bees in Good Condition.—I am well 
leased with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 
My bees have come through the winter 
in good condition. I had them packed 
in chaff on the summer stands. Bees 
left unprotected are; I think, about half 
dead in this locality. I lost all my bees 
2 years ago, by wintering without pro- 
tection. After losing all I bought more 
and wintered in the cellar with success. 
I like pecking in chaff the best; they 
come through in better condition. Suc- 
cess to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Boswell, Ind. J. H. MCDANIEL. 


Bees Confined 6 Months. — March 
bade us ‘“‘adieu” with a_ regular 
** howler ” from the northwest, and 10° 
below zero. Snow in the timber is 
about 2 feet deep ; bees have been con- 
fined since the middle of Oct.; ice in 
the lake is 3 feet thick. The way 
things now look bees will be confined to 
their hives 6 months. What do they 
think of that ‘‘ down south ” complain- 
ing of long confinement; while their 
bees are at work on the clover and fruit 
blossoms, up here they are as still as 





death ? This winter has been a terror 
and if the Palestine bees are proof 
against death from cold, I want them. 
I do not wish to complain, for my bees, 
76 colonies, are all right, and bright as 
you wish to see. The hives are clean 
and they show no signs of disease. I 
winter in-doors, ina house made of lo 
arched over and covered with earth ; it 
has a door in one end and ventilators ; 
it is the best thing I have tried. When 
I get them out for good I will report 
their condition, etc. M.S. SNow. 
Osakis, Minn., April 1, 1881. 





Sawdust for Wintering.—Thus far I 
have lost nearly 44 of my bees. The 
greater part were packed in chaff and 
cut straw,in November; the remain- 
der were put in a sawdust cellar and 
taken out on warm days this month 
and packed. For a winter like thisa 
cellar for winter and a spring 
is, in my opinion, the best; but deliver 
me from bees in a sawdust cellar in a 
warm winter. JOEL GULICK. 

St. Charles, Mich., March 30, 1881. 





Wants the Plan.—I should be glad if 
Mr. Robinson, of Pewamo, Mich., 
would give his plan in detail for win- 
t ring queens on one comb. I think it 
of great importance. I am much 
pleased with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, 
and wish it success. 

GEO. REYNOLDS. 

St. Neots, England, March 15, 1881. 


[Will Mr. Robinson please comply 
with this request ?—ED.] 





Bees Dead.—Most of the bees around 
here are dead. I have lost 4 colonies 
out of 14, and I expect to lose 1 or2 
more, for itis quite cold yet. I think 
the BEE JOURNAL the best exponent 
of scientific bee-culture in America. 

L.H. WESTPHAL. 

Brighton, Mich., March 31, 1881. 





A Strange Occurrence.—I have acu- 
rious circumstance torelate, and would 
like to know if it is of common occur- 
rence. Last spring I had a nn 
colony, but with a queen cell nearly 
ready tocapover. One noon I found an 
adjoining colony about to swarm, and 
cutting out the queen cell. took it in the 
house, broke it open, and found a fully- 
matured queen. smart and lively. I 
conceived the idea of giving it to the 
queenless colony, and for that purpose 
took a small mug, put the queen into it 
with a few drops of honey, put two 
thicknesses of common mosquito cloth 
over the mug, a stick through the han- 
dle, and hung it in the queenless hive. 
Returning at 4 o’clock,1 opened the 
hive and found the bees had liberated 
the queen, had manufactured about two 
square inches of comb on the stick that 
the mug hung on, and in nearly every 
cell was from 1 to 3 eggs, and the queen 
not out of her cell to exceed 5 hours. Is 
this not a peculiar instance ? 

J. H. Cook. 

Parsons, Kans., April 1, 1881. 


[It is too peculiar to be possible. The 
bees may have swarmed from the hive 
alongside and taken possession of the 
one in which you confined the queen, or 
they may have had a queen when you 
put her in, or there may have been a 
fertile worker—anything is quite as 
probable as that a queen would be lay- 
ing eggs within five hours after emerg- 
ing from the cell.—Eb.] 





Chaff Packing Ahead.—Last fall I had 
10 colonies of bees (4 in chaff hives and 
6 in simplicity) all strong. The first 
Sunday in December was pleasant and 
the bees had a jollification, after which 
there was not a day that they could 
safely leave the hive until March 15 and 
16, when they had a good flight, which 
they very much needed. I have 7 left; 
4 strong (in chaff hives) with brood; 2 
comparatively strong, and one rather 
weak, being what was left of 2 colonies 
that had dysentery. All wintered on 
the summer stands. I think chaff hives 
would have saved this loss. The ground 
is now bare and frozen and we have had 
cold northwest winds for 3 days. As 
far as I have been able to learn, the 





loss has not been heavy in this section. 
The Weekly is a positive necessity. 
May it “live long and prosper.” 
P. F. TWITCHELL. 
Andover, O., March 28, 1881. 





Bees and Grapes.—I noticed an arti- 


S| cle in the BEE JOURNAL for March 2d, 


age 68, in regard to bees and grapes. 
have had both for over 10 years in one 
yard; the bees never troubled my 
grapes, and I have the Isabella, Con- 
cord, Delaware and Augustine, and 
40 colonies of bees; bees are not over 
10 rods from grapes. My bees are in 
the cellar yet, but do not yet know how 
they will come through. 
THOS. PIERCE. 
Gansevoort, N. Y., March 21, 1881. 





Chaff Did It. —I commenced the 
spring of 1880 with 8 colonies of* bees. 
I obtained 400 lbs. of honey, mostly ex- 
tracted, and increased to 28 colonies. I 
sold one last fall and packed 27 in chaff; 
they are all alive up to date, 5 are 
rather weak, the balance are in good 
condition. About ¥ of the bees in this 
part of the country are dead. 

C. H. Wrient. 

Conneautville, Pa., April 2, 1881. 





Are Bees Taxable?—1. I have a good 
deal of honey in old comb taken from 
box hives, with considerable bee-bread, 
and this honey is quite bitter in flavor— 
will it do to place over the brood frames 
to feed with? Some of the honey I 
think is-sour. 

2. Can [ use old strained honey that 
has pollen in it tostimulate the queens ? 

3. I had bees starve with sugar candy 
over the cluster, but not acell of honey. 

“he candy was very hard—was that the 
reason they could not eat it ? 

4. Can bees be taxed the same as other 
property ? A. G. MAYHEW. 


{1. The bitter honey will answer to 
feed over the frames. If soured, feed 
outside the hives, when the bees are fly- 
ing freely, thus leaving it optional with 
them to take it or let it alone. 

2. Yes. 

3. Perhaps it was. 

4. Yes, as other personal property. 
The statutes in different States vary 
somewhat in regard to taxable personal 
property.—ED.] 





Bees Gone to Rest.—My bees did well 
last season, considering the small sup- 
Ry of nectar yielded by -the flowers. 

hite clover and basswood, from 
whence we get our greatest supply, was 
a total failure, and our bees did not get 
much until fall. Our fall crop was fair. 
I started in the spring with 14 colonies, 
increased to 22 and obtained 700 Ibs. of 
comb honey in nice shape. I packed 
part of my bees in chaff and the rest I 
covered with straw to the depth of 2 
feet, except on the fronts, which I cov- 
ered first with a board set slanting 
against the hive, then a little straw over 
that. However, they were not prepared 
in this way until the last of November, 
with the thermometer at 20° above zero 
owing to my having been away to school 
for 3 months. They were very strong 
and had plenty of honey as near as I 
could ascertain. But alas! when I ex- 
amined them on March 5, I found all 
quiet, after having been confined for 
about 125 days; there were none short 
of stores, but the hives were daubed 
badly, showing that long confinement 
was the principal cause. Many lost 4; 
some %,and others all. I think fs of 
the bees in this section have died, but I 
am not discouraged. I shall start anew 
if there are any bees to be had. Mr. Ed- 
itor,do you not think the reason for 
bees not swarming last season was on 
account of a forewarning of this cold 
winter? Success to the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. A. B. Loomis. 

Carson City, Mich., March 4, 1881. 


[No; bees have no forewarnings any 
more than has humanity. The condi- 
tions were not right for swarming, 
either from want of honey-flow, or from 
an absence of sealed brood, threatening 
crowded colonies in the hive.—Ep.] 


Honey As Food.—We have just been 
| baking honey ginger snaps, “a la New- 
| man,” as given in ‘“‘ Honey as Food and 
| Medicine.”” We are puzzled to know 
how one person can embody all the re- 
quisites for an Editor, Doctor and Cook, 
and a Minister, too, by the bing he 
quotes Scripture in this valuable little 
work. Perhaps he has a help-meet—ag 
the Irishman says, ‘‘ sure and hasn’t he 
a wife?” Honey re mag should al- 
ways place honey before their guests, 
take it to fairs, ministers’ donations, 
festivals, sociables, excursions, old set- 
tlers’ picnics, etc., use it in the dressing 
and canning of fruits.and teach the 
— by precept and example, that 
1oney is good. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, [ll., April 4, 1881, 





e 

First Swarm.—Last season was very 
severe on bees in our State. We had 
rain from April until December 31, al- 
most every day. The moth worm and 
the scarcity of honey in the flowers 
caused us to lose 25 out of 38 colonies. 
Our bees have been working well since * 
the first of this month. We had a natu- 
ral swarm this morning from hybrids; 
we put them ina Langstroth hive; they 
sppens to be all right. Suecess to your 
Weekly. W.R.& F. P. THompson. 

New Iberia, La., March 31, 1881. 





Took The Bees Out.—I have put my 
bees out on their.ssummer stands. [lost 
8 out of 46. I had them in a room above 
—— they are out of honey now, so 

must feed them, though it is cold and 
I fear it will injure the bees some. <A 
word to all: see if Pa bees have 
enough honey. AYETTE LEE. 

Cokato, Minn., April1, 1881. 


>< 


> The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at the 
residence of W. B. Wallis. at Darling- 
ton, Wednesday, May 11,1881, at 10 a.m. 


There will be an opportunity given for questions 
and answers. Interesting papers wil! be read, among 
which may be mentioned : 

Location of Apiary, by E. France. 

Implements of the Apiary, by R. D. Wilson. 

Feeding Extracted Honey to Produce Comb Hon- 
ey. by Dr. C. Abraham. 

Foundation, and its Advantages, by D. K.Sylvester. 

Bee Forage, by H. Gilmore. 

Preparation for Winter, by George Fox. 

Wintering Bees, by Reese Powell. 

Advantage in Preparing Papers, by E. France. 

Profitable Bee-Keeping, by E. Pike. 

Bee-Keeping, will it Pay ? by N. E. France. 

The Prize Essay of the N. &. Convention, on How 
to make the Apiary the most Profitable, by George 
W. House, of Fayetteville, N. Y. 

A cordial invitation is given to a 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., 


et I 


@ The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will convene in Pioneer Rooms 
of the State Capitol at Lansing, May 5. 
The following is the programme: 


Regular order of business. 

Annual! address by Pres. W. J. Ashworth. 

Address by T. G. Newman, editor of American Bee 
Journal ; subject, Rise, Progress, Present Condition 
and Future be pw of American Apiculture. 

Essay—Profitable extent of bee-keeping, by James 
Heddon, Dowagiac. 

Essay—Requisites of an Apiary, by H. A. Burch, 
South Haven. 

Essay—Some important facts in bee-keeping, by 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Michigan Agricultural College. 

Discussions and remarks. 

Examination of exhibits. 

All exhibitors of suppiles are requested to send 
samples to the Secretary, with prices and descrip- 
tions attached, und all transportation charges must 
be prepaid by the exhibitors. Gro. L. PERRY, Sec. 








I. 
Platteville, Wis. 








> Programme of the Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, to be held at Has- 
tings, Minn., May 17, 1881: 


1.—Address of Welcome, by J. N. Searls. 

2.—Reports of committees. 

p— Reports from all—number, kind and condition 
Ss. 


of bees. 

4.—A paper by Pres. A. Tidball, on honey-produe- 
ing plants and flowers. 

5.—A paper by Dr. P. Barton. of St. Paul, on honey 
as food and medicine. 

6.—Apiary culture and our fairs, by Hon. William 
Avery, of St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

7.—A paper on sales of honey, by F. B. Dorothy, of 
Taylor’s Falls, Minn. 
‘ ae paper on wintering bees, by L. Day, of Farm- 

essive bee-culture, by J. G. Teter. 


9.—Progr 
The above subjects will be open for discussion. Ia 
addition to the above, the following subjects are sug- 


gested : 
1.—Essential properties of a bee hive. 


2.—How to prevent and cure foul brood. 

3.—How to prevent spring dwindling. 

a oundation, with dividing and natural 
rming. 


swa 

Appointment of committees. 

Election of officers. Adjournment. 

a keepers are cordially invited. Enter- 
tainment free. F. B. DOROTHY, Sec. 


@@ The North Western Wisconsia 
Bee-keepers Association will meet at 
Germania Hall, LaCrosse, Wis., on 
Tuesday, May 10, at 10a. m. All inter- 
ested in bee-kee are requested to be 








ing 
present. L. H. PAMMEL, JR., Sec. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





g@ Single copies of the JOURNAL are 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


>~ecoec— 


g@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 


aS 


«@ We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


ere 


« Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 











@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1,-2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them. and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 








ere 


Gray Hairs Are Honorable but their 
~~ sematare appearance is annoying. 

arker’s Hair Balsam is popular for 
cleanliness and promptly restoring the 
youthful color. 





2 
ooo 


«@ The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this peas: ges 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicago or New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them.- 


——_o @ 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee- Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
cop of  Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for-a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JoUKNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


ee oe fo 


«At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. | We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 

of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
‘itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 








are glad to be able to secure one of such 


asatisfactory nature. 


———_——_0e 0-2 


@@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 


27s: 


@ It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address an gmme. when writing to 
this office. Ve have several letters 








(some no money) that have no 


name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 


live near one postoffice and get your 


mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


——__— _ ee @ oe ——_ —__—_ 


= We can supply but a few more of 


the back numbers to new subscribers. 


If any want them, they must be sent for 


soon. 





Constitutions pr By-Laws for 


local Associations $2 per 100. The name 


of the Association printed in the blanks 


for 50 cents extra. 
SO 


G The Volume of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1880, bound in stiff paper 
covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50 


— —_—s> 


@@ When changing a 
dress, mention the o 








stoffice ad- 
dress as well 


Local Convention Directory. | 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 13—N. W. Missouri, at St. Joseph, Mo. 
D. G. Parker, Pres., Bt’ Josep hh, Mo. 

May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Val rote at Cam 

bridge, Guernsey Co.., 

. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 

5—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
10 --Cortiand Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 

C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawyville, N.Y. 
10—N. W. Wisconsin, at LaCrosse. 


is. 
7 Pammel, Sec. 
11—8. W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis. 
. France, S8ec., jatteville, Wis. 
Y, 13—Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, at Mc- 
i nney, Collin Co., Te 
W. R. Howard, Sec. le Kingston. ‘HuntCo.. Tex. 
17—N. W. Ill. and §. W. Wis., at 7 


Pecatonica, IIl. 
17—N. W. Union, at Hastin ‘ 
. B. Dorothy, Sec. 
19—Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Broo kins, Sec, 
Sept.— — National, at Lexington, Kp 
-—-Kentucky State, at Louisvil 


‘lle, Ky. 
Oct. 12--Ky. rate, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


3” In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 


> 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both : 


hers’ Price. Cl 
ozmen) 





3 


no coer nc ns consnensns 
RSSRRTSSASS 


a 
The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. N 
and Gleanings ia / re (A,L. 


(A. 3 00. 
Bee-Keepers’ Exc’ toe d.Nellis 3 =: 
Bee-Keepers’ Instrocter “EW. Thomas) 2 50.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....... 2 50.. 

The 6 above-named papers .6%5 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in clo 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1 -” less. 
For Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


————" 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 











CHICAGO. 
HONE Y—The market is plentifully et with 
honey, and sales are slow at weak, i — Quo- 
table at 18@20c. for revend choice te comb in u 
and 2 Ib. boxes ; at 14@ for fair to good in} 
packages, and at is - = ioe. Ser —_— Gark-colorea 
and broken lots. Extracted, 8@ 
BEESW AX.—Choice yellow,  Waze; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
ackages, 14@ I6c.; fair do., 14@1l6c.; dark do., 11@12 ; 
large boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White 
extracted, 0c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 


@85c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 20@23c. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 


for the best. 
BEESW AX—18@22c. C. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Since our last there have been some 
1,000 cases more of extracted saney cleared for Liv- 
erpool, and at our last the outlook for the coming 
crop was very poor. Since, there have been copious 
showers, and reports are generally more favorable. 
We quote white comb, 12@13c.; dark to good, 9@11c. 
Extracted, choice to extra white, 544@ ; dark and 
candied, 5@5éc. 

BEESWAX 22@22Kc., a to co 

STEARNS & SMITH, Ma Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 31, 1881. 


ee ee 


A Smooth Complexion can be had by 
every lad 
Tonic. For promptly regulating the 
liver and kidneys and _ purifying the 
blood there is nothing like it, and this 
is the reason why it so quickly removes 
pimples and gives a rosy bloom to the 
cheek. See notice. 











Annual Catalogue of Vegetabie and 


My 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings ee 
photographs of the originals, will besent FREE 
HT who apply. My old customers need not write tor 
it. Il offer one of the largest collections of vegeta- 
ble seed ever sent out by any Seed House in Ameri- 
ca,alarge portion of which were grown on my six 
seed farms. Full directions for cultivation on each 
——. All seed warvented to be both fresh and true 
name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I will 
a the order gratis. The original introducer of the 
useb, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cab- 
bases, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables. 
Linvite the patronage of all who are anxious to have 
their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true, and of 
the very best strain. 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 


2m5 JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead,Mass. 





ONEY WANTED. —I desire to purchase sev- 

eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and a few 

of light ; also,Comb Honey. Those having any for 
sale are invited to correspond, giving particulars. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN 





as the new one. as 


| become quite popular. 


‘| ted Catalogue, —sent free upon app! 


who will use Parker’s Ginger k Si 


Wire Nails. 


There being siderable d d for wire nuils, I 
have concluded to carry a stock of them, and can fill 
orders for any quantity promptly. For nailing Sec- 
tions, Cases, Frames, Racks, Crates, &c., they have 





The entire length of the nail being the same thick- 
ness, they never loosen as ordinary iron nuils will, 
and are not as liable to bend or break. 

From the assortment of lengths given in the table 
below, any kind of nailing may be done with these 
nails, even to making large boxes. 
+] inch long, wire N oO. > per Ib 


a “ a 4 
“ “ ao 
1 “ “ 7 « 
1 “ “ ie * 
i : ee 
1 “ “ a 
2 “ “ 45 
If wanted by mail add 18 cents per Ib. for saiabin 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Be Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
M SCROLL SAWS 
{ 


a Circular Rip Sees for gen- 
eavy and light piping. 














es ure 
* to Hive 
pay ev' 
d for our To 
atalogue. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., IIL. 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Cook’s Manual of the Apliary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
and is fully up with the 8 on ever ies conceivable 
subject that interests the not only a 





structive, but intensely Cacoatine ana 

practical. The book isa mene uction, ‘and 
one that no bee-keeper, however Lae; his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, 1. paper cov- 
ers, 1,00, paid. Per dozen, by expreae Foun. cloth, 
$12.; paper, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. LS. Pa 
The author has treated the subject of 

in a manner that cannot fail to iineess all. ah ite style 
is plain and forcible, making all its sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 
subject. Price, 1.50. 


Novice’s A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root. 
This embraces “eve' “es rtaining to the ca 
the honey-bee,” a: uable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cioth 1.25} paper B1-00. 


Kin Bee-Keepers’ Text- 
King. “ernie edition ie revised and an woos brought <6 
the present time. Cloth, e100; paper, 75e. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Hi B 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, oo.” 
Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 
ayo ts or Successful Manage 
of hc Apiary, Wf, Thomas (0. Newmape ne 
embraces the follo ng su 
Pation of er UL Apiar: a Plan ' 
warming— —Transferring- 
tanizing—Introduci 


and Handling Bees— Newest Method of 
ing Honey for Market, ete. It is published 

ish and German. Price = bither edition, 40 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food AGnttovation ib What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment Cm oy L Jer 
tion of food pri So pratect 








SEEDS 3 HONEY PLANTS 


A full variety of all kinds, including Melilot, Alsike 
and White Clover, Mammoth Mignonette, For 
prices and instructions for pening, 600 see my ILllustra- 

cation. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


st the health-destrorin 
terations offered us food. 1d. 500 pages. ying sdul- 


The Dzierzen Theo presents f 
mental principles of _bee-culbure, ag eh fonda 
facts an 


the 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 1 ila. 7 
Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas a. 
f 24 pages, 


Newman.—This is a phiet of discoursing 
upon the Ancient History “ Bees and Hone: the 








972 West Madison S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Valuable Book 


Of Over a es Jam, wel 


Crotoning Uulminat 


MOORE” Y UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, 


ve, And 





S Hation. pam over 
=, Trade, Facts, Calcula- 
ons, 


Items, A ae Bt Fo every 
Mechanic, Farmer, forme, hateass 5 an Gives 340,00 000 items 
for Gas, Steam, Civil and Mining peineere, Be Machinists, 

liLe s, Blacksmiths, Founders, TH." Netal ~ 


Assayers, Plum‘ er: . Gas_ and Steam Fitters ss 
Gil ‘er. Met: Land Wood Werk: erscf ever ry ki , Builder, 
Manuf'r's and Mechanics. 500 ENGrAviNes = Mill 


tteam, and Minin is thee! 

work, Mechanical Movements, ils, Soot, | 
Bridges, ete, Arrange:ncnt and Wheels, 
nileys, rum: - Belts, Saws, Dori i mY Planing, 
& Drilling ‘Tools, Flour, Oatmea le. per. 
Cotton, Wooilen & Fulling Mill Machinery. Sugar, Oil, 
Ma role, Threshing & Rolling Mill, do. t 
Presses, &c. Strengt': of ‘leeth, Shafting, Beiti 
tion, Lathe Gearing, 14 Cutting, ei 


Ma ents, Pi ‘Look 
iat = 





tnuine 
Bu Iding, Dopairiog 8 ak ting, Settin Valves, 
eecentri —, cking, Pipe | 


Boiler X. 3 
Ventilation, Gas nee jater Works Hiya 


my Mm cating, 
ai 
Hors > Powcr of Strea 


ulics, Mill Dams, 
last Furnaces, Lron 
ing and Exploring for 


d ying, A 
TaBLeS. with 50¢,000° Calculations 
hanics, Merchants and 
or Printers, Publishrs and 
Writers for the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Con- 
ae he Physicians, Drnggists, etc, 300 ealth 
( do. for Painte 
etc. 500 do. for Watchmakers Jewelers. 
Hunters, ‘rappers, Tanners, Leather & Rubber Wore 
Navigation, ‘seiegraphy, P Poctograghy, Book- koeping, 
etc., In detail. Strength of M ry 


Fuel Values, Ppecide Gravities, ir by - 
water—a Car Load, Stow: Breiignts of Steam, 
ings, 10,000 items 


Water, Wind, Shrinkage o 

or Housekeepers, Farmers, Gardeners, Stock Owners, 
Bee. keepers, Lumbermen, etc, Ferti ertilizers, full detaila, 
Rural Economy, rose Values Care of Stock, Remedies 
ir do., to increase © P 


3 LA 

Cubie 5 ——" eats Reckoner, Produce, Rent. Board 
Wages, herent, Coal ‘onnage ‘T' Land, Grain, 
Hay, Pi easurement. Sed, Plonghing. Planting 
& Bree ling ables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs. Tanks, 
Cisterns, Boilers, Lors. Loards, Scantling, etc., at sight. 
Business F. orms, natal kinds, Spec’ val Laws of 19 States, Ter 
ritories and ~e-- (in the U. 8S. and C nada), notation 
to the Coll. of ots, Exemptions from Forced Sale, 
Mechanics’ Lien, ~ urisdiction of Courts, Bale Uf Rea} 
Estate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and Usury 
Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 

‘Forms complete treatises on the different subjects." — Set. Am. 
¥ The work contains 1.016 es, is a veritable Treasury 
uf Useful Knowledge, sad worth its weigst roe by mii toany 
Mechanic, —_—— an, or Farmer. 
fine cloth, for $2.50: in leather, for $350 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 









wast ST 
isa 32-page, a; <= —— Monthly Magazin 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 
It has the largest tee of practical breeders as editor 
of any joumel. a it in jocRMAL Di , and is 


Voiume = yn hy a 1881. 7 Taal. SUBSCRIPTION:- 
$1.00 ear. Specime cen 
aoe rs AnD Edi 





972 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILL. 





Cc. J. W and TTOAGt 
182 CLARK 8T., - CHICAGO. 


nature, Bf sources, and ion of 
for the rket ; Honey as sa 7. of oo tet. siving 
eee kies, Puddi 
a—t bapa Ey ; and oney as  Medietn ©, follow od 


recipes for ae Hone 
or 
should be ceantened “py Ly all over 





ers, end 
the country, and thus assist in creating a dem: 
honey. Published in English and German. etd 


for either edition, @e.; per dozen, 


Wintering Bees. "This pamphlet contains all 

K Prize Essays on this impo’ _ poe that were 

fore the Centennial Bee-K rs’ Associa- 

The Prize—$25 in gold—was warded { Prof. 
Cook's Essay. which is given in full. Price, 10¢. 


| Fem 
antt se I Use—Being a descriptio 
| G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. Peay 


aecendih energy ¢ eee 
ans Marketing.—A 2 et, b: Ch 

}. P. Dadant, Hamilton, it Par his a gives tna I the 
suibade and management ado — in their apiary. 
It contains many good and useful hints, and is well 
worth the price—15e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. F. 
Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 32 pages. This computes 
gives Mr. Muth’s views on the management of 
and embraces several! of his essays given at Conven- 
| tions, etc. It will be read with interest by beginners 

as well as those more advanced in the science of bee- 
culture. Price, 10c. 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be 


mo 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 aoe hase 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats al 

| in a plain and oe ae manner. Ithas 

number of g a table of doses, re mack 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on ite 
cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as ay Ee -- re- 
ceipts for almost everything that could be desir: 4. 
We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
it, after having spent a few hours in looking it 
oer ES It contains 1016 pages, and 500 engravings. 

lo 50. 


Ropp’s Easy Cptoutn ter Fase, are hand 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In ¢! 00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 


2 Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EMERSON BINDERS. 








[2 Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and paper, each. .. ... 2.66.0. ccseceeseee De. 
2 We can also furnish the Binder for any Paper 
or Magazine desired. af 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
9i4 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, se cts. per line. 


Four “ or more“ 18 

E ht, “ . “ “ 15 “ “ 

Th rteen “ . “ “ 12 “ “ 

Twenty-six “ “ * os ioe * 
-two “ iy . s “ o 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEB JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 

in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, ed and Province, among farm: 
mec! ics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore tte t best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
O74 West Madison Street., Chicago, Iu. 








Gish of this iene. 


Correspondence: 

The Clover Experiments... 
Poplar—Engraving = essence 
Stingless Bees—Metiponas, etc...... 
eve wea ieoltabie eat Tor Honey ? eee 
| ef me oe J for Surplus Honey......... oe 
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Cold tr in Kentucky. 
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jam of noes in Northern Michigan 


Bees in Fair Ly) wy = 
rhe Dyin: The Dead......... 
Bees in M ddie Tennessee.......... 
Oe Tee 
My Plan of Wintering.. 

Bees in California .... 
Upward Ventilation.. 
italians vs. Black Bees’ 





Son Confined 6 Months... 
Sawdust for Wintering ... 
ret Swarm 


Mang yom ay 


Honey as Food 2k op ae 
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@ The next ait of ‘the N. Ww. 
Tilinois and 8S. W. Wisconsin Bee-Kee 4 
ers’ Association, will be held at H. 
Lee’s, 2 miles n.w. of Pecatonica, Win- 
nebago county, Ills.,on the 17th of May, 
1881. ;. STEWART, Sec. 


€@ The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their third annual Con- 
vention at Judge W. H. Andrews’ 
apiary, in McKinney, Collin Co., Texas, | } 
on the 12th and 13th days of May, 1881. 
Wm. R. HowArp, Sec., 
Kingston, Hunt Co., Texas. 





FLAT- BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and im nes free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN 
So 4 $b 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
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THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
U EENS, FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
strr LIES. If you want Earl ueens, from 
stock adeeied “tor their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens,Dunham Foundation in large 
or —_ a es, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
moderate ¥ ces, send for my new Illustrated 
ce List. Pure «jr worked on shares and 








SECTIONS AND HIVES. 


nll Sle all 


James Forncrook has just received a patent on his 
Machine c Dg Scores Sections, dated 
March 29, No. of 3. He has not 
sold any >a caane on this machine, nor does he in- 
tend to; therefore, any one using a machine to make 
the One-Piece Section are infringing. 

We will make the “ Boss” Section, any size up to 
= for $5.00 per 1,000. Material for Langstroth hive 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., April 2, 1881. I5wtf 


Bees for Sale. 


Several friends in the South are — pplying me with 
oes lot of bees, which I shall sell at reasonable 

They are pure Italians, Hybrids and Blacks, 
in yeh hives, box hives and log gums. First 
oe arrived to-day, For further particulars 


CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Cincinnati, O., April =, 1881. 15wit 














ANTED-—You to send for our Circular and 


Price list of ot mortone teoltann, ddress, 
JOS. M. BROOKS * 
12w6m Columbus, Ind. 





I HAVE NOW OVER 


300 COLONIES 


of Pure Italian Bees, in good condition, in 10 frame 
Langstroth hives. Orders for 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Nuclei and Full Golonies, 


are now being booked and will be filled in rotation 
as received, commencing about June Ist., at the fol- 
lowing prices: 








Tested Queens, ont --$2 50 
half-dozen....... 13 3O 

1 frame Nucleus, ‘with Tested. Queen 5 00 
ee rh fr rr “ 5 50 
“ o o ee ow 8 00 

- + “oe “ 7 6 50 
Fun Colonies, GOA. ciiecctccacocce cocctece 12 00 
in lots « 5. each .........+. 10 00 

= BE GREE chochcccces 9 00 


ad I will use all possible care in preparing the above 
or 





Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas C: unty, Ill. 


Warranted Italian Queens, '$1.00; Tested Italian 
een, See: | Cc prian Queens, ad 
‘ested Cy “en: ; 1 fram 

Nucleus. rame Nu- 

cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; ( Fh of Ital- 

ians, 8 frames, $8.00; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10. Wax worked 
0c. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation. 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or ts 
Be. bert Ib. , "send for Circular. 


DONT BUY SUPPLIES 


= you have read my new price list for the spring 

rade. Wax is cheaper now, sol can sell you a fine 
ertiole of Comb Foundation cheap, and made on the 
t machine. Italian and Cyprian Queens, Bees, 
Hives, Sections, etc. Price List free tw all. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
Al esatisfaction, Send for 


ples. 
D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To One and All.—Are 
Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronc' 
ous pulmonar: — les that n Con- 
sumption? [| re Pare Cod- Liver O1 
and Lime,” a onto. ey sure remedy: Ri. is no quack 
preparation, but is Ja fo 3 4 the medi- 
cal faculty. Manufactu only Den = WILBOR, 
Chemist, mn. Sold by all druggists. 

l 3 EGGS from fine Plymouth Rock or W.Leghorn 
fowls for $2, or 26 for $3. Will Szchen e eggs 

a? ume r Bees, ORN Une, 

nchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 


NOW READY, 


Our New Circular and Price List for a 
We have something new for ev: 
member, we are largely cnanaed in practical bee- 
keeping, and know what supplies a. of practical 
value in an apiary. You should see a de: ption of 
our feeder, you will want one. Our new 


Double-Draft Smoker 


is perfection. See what one of the most practical 
and best informed L,-» —y in the country thinks 
of it: “Since y improvement In Smokers, 
as regards the "Sean e-blast, you undoubtedly have 
the inside track of all the others in the market. 
This, with the superior workmanship and materials 
used,should place your Smoker at the head of the 
-_ and secure for it a favorable patronage for 

G. M. DOOLITTLE.” 
"Foleo of Smokers, by mail, $1.50 and $1.75. 


OUR BOOK, 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


is Pelee, by mal, $1 see most practical work published. 
by mail 50. 
We furnish a used in advanced bee-cul- 
ture. Send for Illustrated Circular to 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND peo ADVISER. 

ritish Bee Journalis published month] 
si8 75. and —* the best pon ractical information for 
showing what to do, and when and 

oit. C.N.ABBOTT, Bee Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 


‘ou suffering from a 
Corey or any of the vari- 
often end i 
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cept aa less than 1,000 miles. 





. but cannot — safe apes ex- 
any d 


ALSO 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HYBRID BEES, 


In Langstroth hives, in quantities of not less than 5 
colonies at $8.00 each, which | i oe direct 
from the South, at any time after April 1 


Also, 200 Colonies of Native Bees, 


in Box llives, delivered on Mississippi River Steam- 
boat any — + aod April 15th, in lots of 10 or more, 
at 


2 The Colonies of Hybrids and Natives are ve 
strong in bees reared this spring, and combs well 
tilled with brood. They can be transferred or divided 
by May Ist, and increased in time fur white clover 
and basswood surplus. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
172 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, i, ane deer. 1879 ; 
uly 9. 





Re-issued 


“ you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey {Knife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
bie to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
— received. Ourorig- 

al patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880. 
Time sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 


The Large and Extra 


Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 








Bingham & motetnmen Honey Knife. ..2 in. * $1 00 
warge Bingham Smoker ............++++e00+- 2%°* 150 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker.......... a» *- oa 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker .......... s * §@ 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ........... 1%" 75 


If to be med by mail, or singly by quaven, add 25c. 
each, to prepa tage or express charg 

To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 

Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


owtf ABRONIA, MICH. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives speciaities. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies. Fine Poultry, Small 
T ts, &c., Free. nd for it and save money. 

J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs, Ga. B2tx 


It will Pay you 





Apiarian Supplies. 


and methods pertaining to 


postal card. Address 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


owtf. South Haven, Mich. 


&& 


To read our forty page Catalogue of 
It gives the latest 
information about the best appliances 


Profitable Bee Culture 


Sent free to all who send us their names 
and addresses, plainly written, upon a 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


«> CHEAP —_ CASH. .2% 


| DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 
west, Franklin i mnitedan situated about 50 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the cityo 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about % 
miles northeast of the city of Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
me x loam, covered with timber. 

It was oh veyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der a a ne. who owned 6 sections, including the 

Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 

+ lee ase to the undersigned for $3,000. 
The the is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as ghown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county poe | 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are a i pai 
and the receipts are in my ossession 
I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
Sete or other desirable ery. Anof- 
fer for it isr ully 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Bee-Keepers’ Guide; 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology tn the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College. 


286 Pages; 112 Fine Illustrations. 
PrRice—Bound in cloth, 81.83; in paper cover, 
$1.u0, by mail prepaid. Fur sale by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lit. 








PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, tie ben andrake, Stillingia and} 


many other of the best medicines known are com-] 
bined so a: in Peace ~s GINGER Tonic asq 
to make it the greatest B' wrifier andthe 4 
Best Health and Strength cates ever used. 4 

It D Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 

he ogee diseases of the touralgio : 
Bowel Lungs, Giver goers Urinary ea 


ante all Female 
i are wasting away with Consumption or} 
i. sease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what¢ 
your epemgeonns may be, it will surely help you. 
emember! This Tonic cures drun enness, J 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely; 
different trom Bitters, Ginger Preparations and\ 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- ] 
rtiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your drugzist 4 
None genine without our signature on outside] 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.} 
best and most eco- 

PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 32: 


pomical Hair Dressing 
SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 



























A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a table 
giving all the principal drugs used for the horse, with 


-_ ordinary ose, effects and Ry when pi a4 
atable with an e Vv f the horse’s teeth 
at at different ages, with rules Yor’ telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 
Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED LN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


an" practical ournal is now in its fag Year, 
z wit e low price 

of ‘ts subscription ($1.00 per year) in tet sow and im- 

proved form (16 — 1334x1044, folded and 

makes s a! popular. Its editorsare all practical 

men. It is the est Advertising Medium in 

Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 











UR new Illustrated Plantand 





EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


Wanting anything in the line of Apiarian Su = 
y Descriptiv: P. 


e Circular. Sent 








Bousht for cash. 
omét 


Address, 
Dr. J. P. H. i, BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





ory. leasant, profitable emplo mont. 
Agen nting House, Silver 4 Creek. N. 


should send for m 
Address, 
13w4t 


NELL. 
Milledgevilie, Carroll Co., Ill. 


DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 

will be mailed upon the receipt of © 

three-cent stamp for pons 8 

cial Price-list of Roszs EB. 
guaranteed first quailty. 

Liberal ry oe f clubs. 





Z& 





Wholesale 4 Retail. 
NEUNER, Loutlsville, ne 








